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WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 



The position of women on School Boards, a natural and logical 
office for women, is still somewhat anomalous, unless they are 
content to fill an advisory role. In that capacity, if their counsel 
is offered tentatively, it is heard respectfully ; and the chances are 
that it is likely to be finally adopted as the joint product of Com- 
mittee sessions rather than as the outcome of feminine initiative. 

The success of a woman on a School Board depends chiefly upon 
how far she is willing at first to subordinate herself, until she has 
understood her new environment, school legislation, present fads 
and prospective ideals. If she begins her official duties with the 
tacit assumption, even if only to herself, that she knows it all 
and that it is incumbent upon her to reform methods and measures 
instantly, she soon finds her sphere of usefulness narrowed. 

If, on the other hand, she observes carefully, questions circum- 
spectly, keeps her inferences to herself, does not generalize in- 
ductively until she has a wide acquaintance with facts and per- 
sons, is neither eloquent nor personal in discussion and votes with- 
out aggressiveness, she is sure to grow in favor with Boards, Com- 
mittees, teachers, parents and pupils. 

She should no more ignore her sex than she should obtrude it. 
When a woman proudly states that she has been treated by her 
masculine coworkers as if she were a man, her declaration is no 
compliment to them and is a condemnation of herself. Having 
been elected because she is a woman, she should never give away 
her dignity by belittling her point of view as a woman. And yet 
she should be competent to regard all questions from an im- 
personal standpoint, and as related to precedents and possibilities. 
The more she is of a woman, using that word in its noblest sense, 
the greater will be the good she can effect. That, being a woman, 
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she can, of course, indulge " in politics " goes without saying. 
Fortunately, most women serving on School Boards are single- 
hearted in their labors, and enjoy the privilege of working for 
their State, city or town without compensation, as their contri- 
bution to the service of their country. 

Their relation, however, to the general public is often as dis- 
appointing to the public as to themselves and to teachers. What 
the many want, the one woman on a committee can effect only 
when her comembers vote as she does. So much is now being done 
by organized educational philanthropy for " our schools," that 
measures, wise and needful considered by themselves, but finan- 
cially impracticable, are sometimes urged with a grim insistence 
which is the result of partial knowledge. And, even if moneys 
should be charitably furnished to carry out such proposals, a kind 
of special legislation might arise by which reforms dominated by 
an organization or by an individual would be granted to the one 
offering the highest sum for the sake of the public good. An 
extreme instance of this external care over a School Board was 
that of some " friends of the public schools " who wanted dissec- 
tion forbidden because it caused so much pain to animals. The 
" friends " knew neither the scope of their work nor the school 
laws. 

But, as proof of the good that an individual woman can effect, 
the success is recalled of one, who was a member of the Boston 
School Committee for fifteen years, entrusted by it with important 
positions as chairman and counsellor; who was honored by the 
masters, beloved by the women teachers, adored by the children; 
who never deviated from rectitude in all her official acts, and 
who adorned her pedagogic knowledge with grace of heart and 
manner. 

Perhaps Boston, more than any other city, owes much to the 
women, who on or off her School Committee have benefited her 
public schools, for widely known are the advantages conferred 
upon her school system through the wise generosity brought to 
bear upon it by two women, who yet never held any official rela- 
tion to it. To the initiative of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw is due the 
introduction of the Kindergarten and much of manual training. 
To Mrs. Mary A. Hemenway was due the establishment of sewing, 
cooking and Swedish gymnastics as branches of school work. It 
is an old story now, but always new if one would learn from it 
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how patience must accompany munificence, and how per sod al 
zeal must be tempered by wisdom and appreciation of temporary 
conditions, yet without losing sight of the end desired. 

" But the most important work," exclaims the modern philan- 
thropist, '" is to take our schools out of politics." We should never 
admit that the schools are in politics, says the woman, elected or 
appointed, who works for them without thought of self-aggran- 
dizement. Given wise organizations and clubs caring for the 
schools, but trained in " hindsight " and endued with foresight, 
also a Board which does not mistake the accidental for the perma- 
nent, and which couples sympathy with justice and economy, and 
our schools can become the strength of the nation. Possibly it is 
somewhat to be feared that, in women's eagerness for social 
service, they may scent reform or invent educational fads at in- 
opportune moments, their zeal outrunning their discretion, for 
nowhere is it truer than in school work that evolution is better 
than revolution. 

Any unofficial inspection of schools must depend largely upon 
local conditions. A Woman's Club can call attention to the need 
of improved sanitary school conditions in many a town or city. It 
can encourage schoolroom discipline by showing mothers, who 
think their children need none, that system and method are more 
essential than favoritism ; and it can brighten the lives of children 
by pleasing hints to them of their responsibility for clean school- 
rooms and other refinements, until each child feels he is vested 
with the guardianship of something, even if it is merely to be 
" monitor of the buttons " that ought to be on some other child's 
buttonless garment. 

What, then, is the peculiar, distinctive work of women on School 
Boards ? The same that it should be everywhere — the motherhood 
of hospitality, personal attention to details, freedom from parti- 
sanship, sympathetic breadth of view, the enrichment of school 
life, the development of hygiene and domestic science and the 
giving of a large amount of time that must presuppose sufficient 
leisure from other interests to spend days where men spend hours, 
and hours where men give minutes. 

Of course, men should and do have the same work; but, from 
the multiplicity of their ways of bread-winning, they have not 
usually the same largess of time to give to schools as such, which 
women have; or else their service may be only legislative, broadly 
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important as that is. A man's work is more directly connected 
with finances and erection of buildings; yet, alas for the school- 
houses which have not also a woman's suggestions as to their 
requirements ! In other words, a woman's work is more directly 
work in the schools, with the teachers and children. This is what 
is meant by the motherhood of hospitality. If a dirty or puny 
child is repellent to her, she can do no good to him or his teacher. 
But, if she sees in him a boy who needs mothering, she can help 
the weary teacher to arouse his interest in new ways. No matter 
how inventive an instructor, her inventions now and then pall 
before the initiative given by the stimulus of the outsider, the 
Committee woman; only the latter may not deem herself in- 
fallible in theory when confronted with the daily experience of 
the teacher. 

The brightness which the official woman can bring into a school 
by the tones of her voice, her genial " good morning " to all, is 
like the freshness of a west wind. But, if she deems it her bounden 
duty to make a little speech in each room, her ministrations will 
soon grow stale and unprofitable ; while, if she joins in the lesson 
that is being given and makes herself as a pupil, scholars and in- 
structors alike are helped by her avidity to be one with them. • 

This motherhood of hospitality includes teachers even more 
than pupils. The Committee woman should understand each 
instructor's foibles and strong points, her mannerisms and 
methods and her personal history, at least as far as it affects her 
teaching. Here sympathy and suggestion play their most beauti- 
ful part. She probably will know far less than the teacher of 
technical subjects; but, in all likelihood, she will have a wider 
outlook than a special instructor, understanding how subjects 
can be correlated without weakening them, and being an adept in 
the art of fresh illustration and of earnest pleading. She should 
never be so ignorant as to consider teachers as in a class by them- 
selves, for they never are, any more than parents; and she should 
never be so ludicrously presuming as to think she can improve 
them by social teas, when the equality of friendship is lying all 
abroad for any one who will embrace it. They need pay no 
initiation fee to learn of her. All the same, if she has not the 
impalpable protection of her own high breeding and generous 
sympathy, she will be nothing but a mere official. Yet, by her dis- 
cretion as much as by her sympathy, can she lessen the discontent 
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of many a teacher with her salary and surroundings, even though 
no tangible result appears. At least she can aid in dispelling the 
notion that the teaching profession is to be embraced from a desire 
for social recognition, or is a more honorable calling than any 
other honorable profession. 

She should, however, insist upon a teacher's " personal fitness," 
the pedagogic term for being an agreeable-looking, pleasing-man- 
nered, well-equipped, delightful instructor ; to use the epithet of 
a certain wise school Superintendent, " a teacher must be well 
set-up." 

Not striving to accomplish the dreary monotony of making 
teachers alike, the official Board woman should endeavor to help 
each one to work in the way best fitted for him or her, measuring 
each teacher relatively to capacities rather than to a prescribed 
system. Fortunately, "individual teaching" is becoming a fad. 
Long may it survive other fads ! The official woman, just because 
she is a woman, will be so often asked to help other women that 
she has to take upon herself a kind of private civil-service obliga- 
tion, while insisting upon the fundamental principle that, all 
other things surely being equal, a woman should receive the same 
salary as a man for the same work. 

Also it goes without saying that, whatever she may feel, she 
should never show partiality in a school building. If she cares 
for one teacher more than for another, as she surely will, it should 
be a personal matter, independent of the school. The teacher, on 
her part, quickly takes the measure of her official superior; and, 
though treating that functionary with the outward respect due 
the position, knows that she does not count for much in running 
the machine system of a school. Just because this is often the case, 
does the Board woman fall ba.ck upon personality as the lever by 
which she hopes to elevate system. If her term of office is long, 
she will have proved the nobility of her friendship, and also will 
have effected much good in the system before her successor 
arrives. She cannot afford, however, to be considered as ready 
to entertain the complaints of any one connected with schools. 
Such alacrity would be too subversive of authority. She may 
fancy she can ascertain the real state of affairs by asking ques- 
tions. Yet, as a Principal once said of an official, " Questions 
were asked in such a way that my subteachers at once suspected 
something was wrong." As a rule, it may be better to hit wide 
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of the mark than to aim accurately in questioning; then one will 
learn something, even if not what was wanted ; collateral evidence 
is valuable to be stored up for future use. 

It is in attention to details that the Board or School Committee 
woman can 'most easily make her impress upon a school. The 
sundry minor necessities of a well-kept schoolroom and a well- 
furnished teacher's table; of decoration by color, photographs, 
casts and plants; of chaste furnishings in school parlors; of 
friendly relations with janitors and engineers, who are so im- 
portant in running a school smoothly, are part of the domain in 
which her supervision can well be exercised. 

Never should she criticise one teacher to another, save to the 
Principal, nor the Principal to any of his faculty. Never should 
she impose her way, as hers, upon subteacher, Principal, Superin- 
tendent or janitor. Nevertheless, if it is the right way, she will 
gain it through patience and courtesy. Herein is the wise, 
gracious Committee woman an immense help to a school 
curriculum. 

Never should she be ashamed, lest it be deemed not pedagogic, 
to insist upon character as one absolute requisite in the granting 
of a diploma, even of a Normal or college graduate. But then 
she must understand character, and not merely be fussy. She 
will, moreover, soon find that the ends she wishes to see accom- 
plished arrange themselves in groups, such as tenure of office, 
probation, and retiring allowances; examinations, competitive 
and qualifying; clerical assistance and Sabbatical years for 
teachers ; modification of present lavish graduation ceremonies, 
and of elaborate entrance examinations and marking systems; 
the proper age for " coeds " and " coords," or for early separa- 
tion of boys and girls in school life. These are a few of the 
problems with which women are well fitted to deal, and which to 
some degree must be answered by any one on a School Board. 
With slight confidence in methods as such, she yet will be merci- 
ful to pedagogy, and tolerant of the various contrivances for ma- 
king studies easy for pupils and hard for teachers. And, just be- 
cause she herself is not daily teaching, will she often know best 
how a lesson should be conducted. 

Above all, her knowledge of school legislation should be exact 
and full, else she constantly will get into trouble. But she 
should be well skilled in reserves, neither saying how little she 
vol. clxxxi. — 586. 28 
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knows nor letting it be known how much she knows. Proportion 
should be the watchword by which she tests her own conclusions, 
the decisions of Principals and impersonal systems. It is in this 
way that an all-round Committee or Board woman will neither 
undervalue the "triumphs of imagination" nor "the contents 
of a child's mind." Not indulging in hybrid correlations of 
studies, she will comprehend the complex phases of a school 
curriculum and adjust them to the social life of the community. 

Our schools are undergoing great changes; for the old values 
of the church and home, which supplemented limited school forces, 
are far less existent to-day than they were thirty years ago, schools 
now forming the chief means of assimilating the interests of boys 
and girls with the best issues of national life. The earlier educa- 
tional " essentials " are now often denuded of thoroughness in 
favor of a curriculum embracing hygiene, athletics, enjoyment, 
nature study, manual training, on the ground that education is 
a matter of feeling and will-power, as well as of coordinated in- 
telligence. It is right that the mechanics of old, rigid school 
systems should give way before the advance of really rational, sym- 
pathetic intelligence, which, however, should not include " frills " 
according to each interested party's fancy. 

It remains for women on School Boards to hold the position 
they have gained by doing their work according to the feminine 
nature with which they are endowed, and not as overweighted 
officials, burdened with a discourteous and undue sense of their 
importance to the community. Let them do their work with pure 
joy in doing it. Then can they hold themselves and men, their 
coworkers, upon the highest levels of single-hearted simplicity, 
intuitive sympathy and executive efficiency. 

For many decades there has not been a time when increased 
legislation on behalf of schools is more sure to come than now. 
Not alone are means for increasing expenditures, if only on ac- 
count of numbers, to be considered, but the very extent of free 
public education is being freshly determined. Is it in the East 
to include, as in the West, State universities? Is it to furnish 
technical trade schools? Is it to assure the health and pleasure 
of each pupil by parks and spray baths? Is it to open school 
yards as playgrounds all through the year? In the answers to 
such questions women have vital interests and School Board 
women much responsibility. Kate Gahnett Wells. 



